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Teaching Aids 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
New Zealand .. . the Long 
Bright Land (pp. 7, 8, 9) 
We Live in the Long Bright Land 
(pp. 10, 11) 
American Folklore—Mike Fink 
(p. 6) 
Aims for the Pupil 
1. To develop the power of expres 
sion through language 
2. To discover that creative drama 
and group conversation will serve the 
twofold purpose of fixing information 
in mind and 
in speaking 
3. To learn that a need for specific 
facts makes reading purposeful 
4. To continue the folklore series 
based on the map from the Quillen 
and Krug history, Living in Our 
America ” 


increasing one’s fluency 


5. To see how New Zealand com- 
pares with other temperate marine re 
gions of the world 

6. To learn something of the history 
and the current affairs of the Long 
Bright Land 

7. To become acquainted with boys 
and girls living below the equator 


Procedure 


NEW ZEALAND HISTORY 
DRAMATIZED 

A storyteller explains how Kupe, the 
explorer, found three islands in 
Pacific Ocean and then sailed back to 
his home to tell his people about them 

A program reader announces 

Time: 700 years ago 

Place: Society kslands 

People: Kupe the explorer 
men, women, and children 

Pupils playing the role of the Maori 
and their great explorer create a con 
versation such as might have been held 
after Kupe returned to his home is 


the 


Maori 


for This Issue 


lands. First, Kupe tells his story; then 
the Maori ask questions; someone sug- 
gests that they migrate to the new is- 
lands; a Maori boy thinks it would be 
a great adventure; a woman asks how 
they will manage to take the little chil 
dren and sufficient food for a long voy- 
man that they 
will need tools; another says that seeds 
and plants should be taken to the new 
land; Kupe thinks they should make 


wider boats by harnessing two canoes 


age; a reminds them 


together; a woman asks how many +" 


ple will be able to ride on 
boat; the children excitedly 
starting on the journey 

Note: The stories of Robinson Cru- 
and Swiss Family Robinson will 
suggest the spirit and atmosphere of 
this Maori adventure 

After the conversation the storyteller 
should read aloud from the Junior 
Scholastic article, beginning with 
After 2,500 miles of open 
sea” and ending with “They named 
their new home “5 

On a large map the program reader 
will point out the Society Islands and 
explain that 400 years after the Maori 
settled the Long Bright Land, it was 
given the name “New Zealand” by a 
Dutch sea captain who first saw it in 
1642 


suc a 


talk of 


soe 


crossing 


TWENTY QUESTIONS 


New Zealand’s Geography, 
History, and Current Affairs 


The classroom or assembly program 
continues with this quiz led by two 
readers 

1. How far away from New Zealand 
is her nearest neighbor, Australia? 


About 1,000 miles) 
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2. Give a guess pn the number of 


miles Europe lies distant from New 
Zealand. (11,000 miles) 

3. Point out on the map these place 
names made world-famous during re- 
cent years: Guam, Guadalcanal, Wake 
Island, Coral Sea, Midway 

4. Which came first, the arrival of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock, or the ar- 
rival of the first European settlers in 
New Zealand? (Pilgrims in 1620; New 
Zealand settlers in the 1700s) 

5. Point out North Island, South Is- 
land Stewart Island, Wellington, 
Auckland, Christchurch, Dune- 
din 


and 


6. What was the outstanding news 
1861 in South Island? In 
(Gold Civil 


~ the vear 
the U.S.A.? 
War begun) 

7. What position does New Zealand 
hold today among the nations of the 
world? (An independent country and 
a member of the British Common 
wealth of Nations) 

8. These two population figures for 
New Zealand are found in the theme 
article: 1,834,000 and 109,000. Which 
number represents the Maori inhabi- 
tants? (109,000) 

9. In what ways are northern Cali- 
fornia, northwest France, and New 
Zealand alike? (They all have a tem- 
perate marine climate. See Junior 
Scholastic, Oct. 4, 1950, pp. 7-11.) 

10. What makes, July the coldest 
month of the year in New Zealand? 
(The country lies south of the equa 
tor.) 

Ll. Wh& are New Zealand's biggest 
(Butter, frozen meat, hides, 
cheese, and wool) 

12. How long does it take to fly from 
San Francisco to Auckland? (29 hrs.) 

13. A Chippewa Indian legend tells 
about a Mesabi, or giant, who roamed 
the cold north woods near the Mesabi 
iron ore range in northern Minnesota 
(Junior Scholastic, Nov. 16, 1949, p 
12) What Maori legend does this Chip 
pewa tale call to mind? (Legend of 
the giant who dug the big and little 
lakes of New Zealand) 

14. What is the chief language of 
New Zealand? (English) 

15. What two gifts of nature aid 
the farmer of New Zealand? (Mild 
weather and fertile soil) 

16. How did the use of refrigera 
tion influence the export trade of New 


discovered; 


exports?’ 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Next Issue: March 7 
Theme Article: Life of a Nomadic 

People (the Lapps) in a Subpolar 
Climate 
World Friendship Series; Living in 
Finnish Lapland 
American Folklore. Swamp Fox 
Special Feature. Highways 
Wonder Book of Rubber (B. F 
Coodric h Co.) 
March 14 
Theme Article: Building a Nation 
(Israel), film-text article 
American Folklore 











Zealand? (Meat and dairy products as 
well as wool could be sent abroad. ) 
17. Name one of the things now be 


New Zealand 


machinery, cloth 


ing manufactured in 
Motor trucks 
ing, shoes, furniture) 

18. How 
tumbling mountain 
Zealand? To turn 
produce electricity 

19. What 
in electric 


New 


cars 


used the 
New 


whic h 


have engineers 
streams of 


generators 


filaments 
in | xX ray 


produce? 


used for 
light bulbs 


Zealand 


meta) 
tubes 
does Tung 
sten 

20. Name 


tes Ww bai h 


some of the natural beau 
make South Island one of 
the loveliest place sin the world H gh 

‘ upped ye aks towe ng ibove 


canvons thick green forests 


coasts, sandy heaches 


GROUP CONVERSATION 
An exercise in 


mad Wor 


w al language based 


m the secr 


Id Friendship story 


Procedure 
Pupils take the 


Stratton 


t Harley 
f his friends 


parts 
and four or five 


Several other bovs remaining in their 


wn characters as members of the 
class, sit down with Harley and his pals 
to talk over such matters as hiking, 
homework hobbies and food They 
should feel free to refer to their Junior 
Scholastics when necessary. 7 

and keep it 
“Americ nm members 

talk-starter” 


and write it 


stimu 
late the 
the 


conversation 
ing 
group might first select a 
f irticl 


These ure the 


m the 
paper 
hox ind shaken well 
Sample talk starters” 


what is the b } nT speak 


vs about boys 
clubs in our 


4 My ith le sas n New 
during World War I 


Zealand 


NIOB BCHOLASTIX ‘ 
oes matter of Puet (iiee of 
oehee! veer @ the © semester & age » subscription ‘Teast 


woek turing Une — 
nie ler 
+ dauen 01.50 & soho! reer 


SECOND CONVERSATION 


A second conversation group is made 
up of several girls and boys who re- 
main in their natural roles as mem- 
bers of the class and of others play- 
ing the parts of Estelle Sharp of New 
Zealand; Annette, her sister; Estelle’s 
grandfather; her mother; her father; 
her teacher 


DICTIONARY STUDY 


Teacnen: As people travel more easi- 
ly about the world, getting acquainted 
with each other's lands and languages, 
dictionaries find it necessary to print 
a NEW WORDS SECTION. Words 
from far parts of the earth and new 
terms from the world of science are 
listed in this section. I will ask you to 
report on three words found in this 
part of your dictionary. Next, find a 
Maori word in the theme article which 
may some day be listed in the English 
dictionary. Finally, write two Maori 
place names on the board. (kuri, dog; 
kwa ora, good luck; Wairarapa, glitter 
ing water, Aotearoa, the long bright 
land.) 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE: 
MIKE FINK 


American history comes to life in the 
folk stories of the Material 
for the series which has been appear 
ing in Junior S< holastic has been sug 
gested by the Folklore and 
Legends map in Living in Our Amer 
ica, A History for Young Citizens, by 
Krug 
by Scott, Foresman and Company 


pe Mee»rs 


American 


Quillen and recently published 


A Mike Fink Quiz: 
Supply the Missing Words 


1. So it's Westward Ho 
(And away we go) 
To settle on the 
(Of the O-hi-o) 

2. In the folklore of our country 
Mike Fink is known as the king of 
(America’s riverboat men) 

3. His home town was ( Pittsburgh) 

4. The flathboats moved down the Al 
legheny River into the (Ohio) 

5. At 100 Mike could hit a 
nail and (drive it into a tree) 

6. When Mike sneezed hard (there'd 
be a hurricane) 

7. Mike 
lightning ) 

8. The river boats took goods trom 
Pittsburgh as far as (New Orleans) 

9. Mike's true love beau- 
tiful Ohio) 

10. In the early 1800s many pioneers 
drifted down the (Ohio) and (Mis- 
sissippi) Rivers to ( settle- 
ments ) 


banks 


y ards 


could scratch his head with 


was (the 


make new 


pe See Unrowgh May inciusive, cacep 
arch #78 Contents copyright 195) GC Tashene 


aie copy 


(current echeol year) 


Teacnenr: There's an old saying that 
“Seeing is believing.” But we know 
that this does not always hold true 
The explanation of what “flying sau 
cers” really are is one example of this 

Now let's see how many other ex- 
amples of times when seeing is not 
believing we can list. As scientists, 
we are always in search of facts and 
proof. How can we explain these op- 
tical illusions? 

(Some suggested illusions: 
tracks appearing to meet in the dis- 
tance; the impression the moon gives 
of being larger when near the horizon 
than when high in the heavens; the 
appearance a pencil gives in a glass of 
water, of being bent 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 

1. Who were the first settlers in New 
Zealand? (The Maori) 

2. Several hundred years later Euro 
1840 New 
of what na 


railroad 


pean settlers arrived. In 
Zealand became a colony 
tion? (Great Britain) 

3. The discovery of 
gained fame for the colony and helped 
it grow a little? (Gold) 

4. When the New Zealanders first 
brought in sheep, what product were 
they planning to sell? (Wool) 

5. By 1882 something new had come 
which enabled the New Zea 
abroad still 
product from sheep. What 
new thing? (Refrigeration) 

6. Who is the “king of America’s 
riverboat men”? (Mike Fink) 

7. From what town did he 
with pioneers? (Pittsburgh) 

8. In what body of water are sci 
entists “mailing” postcards to study 
currents? (Gulf of Mexico) 

9. A new kind of pipeline will be 
built near Cadiz, Ohio. What product 
will it carry? (Coal) 

10. The U. S. is helping to build the 
world’s highest dam in what country? 
(India) 


what mineral 


mto use 
landers to sell inother 


was this 


set out 





Answers to Quiz-Werd Puzzle, p. 14 
ACROSS: i-ski; 4-lad; 5-wan; 6-angel; 9- 
12-start; 13-our; 14-R.R 15-bus; 16- 
i8-enter; 2l-roof; 23-agree; 24-mesa 
26-ow!, @-Lois; W-dead 
i: I-slant, 2-kangaroos; 3-I'd; 5- 
8-Lt.; 9-young; 10-Australia; 11- 
; 16-arm; 17-doe; 19-e'en; 2-re 
26-old; Zi-woe; 29-S.D 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 

1. THE LONG BRIGHT LAND: I-c; 2-b 
3-b, 4-a; 5-c 

2. NAIL MIKE'S TALES 
4-MF, 5-MF, 6-N MF 
3. NEWS ROU NbU P: 1-coal; 2-Britain; 3- 
plastic ge x ee 5-plastic-covered 
postcards, 6-fro: 

4. A PICT TURE. TO. GUIDE YOU 
2- wool; 3-meat 


1-MF; 2-N; 3-N 


l-sheep 


duriag school holidays and a mii term Ent 
st 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


How to make a 
BANANA MILK SHAKE 


1 fully ripe banana* 
1 cup (8 ounces) COLD milk 


Peel banana. Slice into a bowl 
and beat with a rotary egg beater 
or electric mixer until smooth 
and creamy. Add milk; mix 
well. Serve immediately. Makes 


l large or 2 medium-sized drinks 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 3, North River Mew York 6, N.Y. 
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1951 Brings Two Eclipses 
Of Sun—Neither Total 


Two eclipses of the sun will take 
place in 1951. Neither of them will 
be a total eclipse 

In a total eclipse, the earth, moon, 
and sun are lined up so that the 
moon blacks out the sun as viewed 
from certain parts of the earth 

The first 1951 eclipse will take 
place March 7. (Watch your local 
paper for the time you will see it.) 
It will not be a total eclipse because 
the moon will be too far away from 
the earth. It will appear as a black 
blob on the sun 

What most of us in the U.S. will 
see is a partial eclipse. In the South 
Pacific and Central America people 
will see an annular, or ring, eclipse 
The moon will be seen as a dark 
disk covering all of the sun except 
for a dazzling ring of light around 
the moon's edge. The second 195] 
eclipse will take place September 1 


U.S. Athletes Take Part 
In Pan-American Olympics 


About 125 U.S. athletes are tak 
ing part in the First Pan-American 
Olympic Games 

The Olympics are a series of con 
tests being held in 
capital of 


Buenos Aires 
They are 
one example of friendship between 
North and South 

U.S 
events. These include 
ketball, boxing 
fencing 


Argentina 


Americans 

15 of the 
baseball, bas 
wrestling 


athletes will enter 


cycling 
shooting track 


and field events 


swimming 


More than 2,000 athletes from 21 
republics and colonies of the West- 
ern hemisphere are taking part. The 
other countries are: Haiti, Panama, 
Peru, Canada, Uruguay, Cuba, Mex- 
ico, Chile, Brazil, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Venezeula, Paraguay, El Sal- 
vador, French Guiana, Trinidad, 
Jamaica, Costa Rica, Colombia, 
Argentina. 


Foreign Teen-Agers Like 
Freedom of U.S. Schools 


The freedom in U.S. high schools 
is what has most impressed 175 for- 
eign teen-agers studying here on 
one-year scholarships. 

Six of the teen-agers recently 
spoke at the national convention of 
high-school principals in New York 
City. The young people said they 
liked the freedom enjoyed by 
U.S. students to express their own 
thoughts and to choose the subjects 
they wished to study 

They were also surprised to find 
teachers and students are such good 
friends in the U.S 

The six teen-agers who spoke at the 
convention are shown in the photo be 
low. They are Sachs, 17, of 
Berlin, Germany; Yvonne Pfeffer, 16 
Paris, France; Shiro Matsuoka, 17 
Kobe, Japan; Michael Gnoutcheff, 17, 
who was born in the Belgian Congo and 
attended schools in Yugoslavia, Austria 
France; Rose Marie Zirpel, 17, Bremen 
Germany; Branislaw Gargulinski, 18 
Poland. 

Ursula, Shiro, and Rose Marie are 
attending Tenafly (N. J.) High School; 
Yvonne is attending Weequahic High 
School, Newark, N. J.; Michael, Nyack 
(N. Y.) High School; Branislaw, James 
J. Ferris High School, Jersey City, N. ] 


Ursula 





Left to right the foreign students are: Ursula Sachs, Yvonne Pfeffer, Shiro 
Matsuoka, Michael Gnoutcheff, Rose Marie Zirpel, and Branislaw Gargulinski. 


U.N. Troops Smash Attack 
By Enemy in Central Korea 


U.N. forces have smashed a huge 
Communist attack in the snowy 
mountains of central Korea. 

From 60,000 to 100,000 enemy 
troops took part in the attack, which 
began on February 18. Some U.N 
units, heavily outnumbered, were 
forced to retreat before the enemy 

But after five days, the U. N. units 
stopped retreating and launched an 
attack. The Communists were hit 
from all sides by other U.N. units 
artillery, tanks, planes. Soon it was 
the enemy’s turn to retreat. 

As the Communists fell back, 
U.N. forces pressed forward hot on 
their heels. Many enemy troops were 
found dead or wounded. Reports 
say that the Communists lost thou- 
sands of men in their five-day attack 

“We have stopped the enemy 
cold,” reported General Matthew B. 
Ridgway, commander of the U.N 
ground forces. “Now we are having 
a hard time finding Communists.” 

As we go to press, U.N. planes 
and artillery are pounding enemy 
positions in the central part of Ko- 
rea. Fighting has slowed down on 
the east and west coasts 


U.N. Forms Committee 
To Seek Peace in Korea 


The U.N. General Assembly has 
set up a new three-man committee 
to try to bring about peace in Korea 

It is called the Good Offices Com 
mittee. Its members are: Nasrollah 
Entezam, of Iran, Assembly presi 
dent; Sven Grafstrom, of Sweden: 
Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mexico 

The committee soon is expected to 
ask Communist China to consider a 
U.N. plan for ending the fighting 
and starting peace talks. 

Last December and January, an 
other U.N peace committee asked 


Communist China to accept a peace 
ful Korean settlement. But the Com 
munists turned down the plan. 

If it again turns down a request to 
end the war, the U.N. may ask its 
member nations to cut off trade with 
Communist China 





MONEY TO BURN 


dame 
John Tatum’s job is burning up money, and he's been doing it for 28 years 

for the U. S. Treasury Department. Banks collect worn-out paper money and 
send it to Treasury in exchange for new bills. Old bills are cut in half (to collect 
on @ torn bill you must have three fifths of it), then bundled up and burned 





British Meat Ration By last month Britain's supply of 


nported meat had dwindled greatly 


Cut to Four Ounces The government decided to cut the 


neat ration again. If Britain and 
Britain is tightening its belt again Argentina do not agree on meat 


Starting this month, each person is prices soon, the meat ration may be 
miy tour ounces of cut even more—and belts will be 
ir ounces of come tighter 
} 


neu tilt 


Minneapolis Pupils 
Get Lessons over TV 


elevision has been replacing the 


10.000 assroom in Minneapolis, Minn 
ry classes were started atter all 
public schools were closed as a re 
sult of a strike. Every weekday morn 
ng station WTCN-TV broadcast a 
ries of 15-minu 
fraphy, science, mus irithme 
h hore economics and 


rte programs ” 
tic Engiis 
so On 

Teachers were in charge of the 
programs at the TV studio. They set 
up regular classes and many students 
attended the “TV school.” Others 
tuned in on sets at home 

No one knows how many students 
watched the TV school. A studio 
official said 20 per cent of the city’s 
120.000 sets were tuned in on the 
programs. Minneapolis has about 


63.000 public school students 


NEWS ROUNDU! 
Turkish Woman Pilot 
Will Fight in Korea 


Major Sabiha Gokcen, 36, of Tur- 
key is on her way to join U. N. forces 
in Korea 

Enemy troops wont be happy to 
meet her. Major Gokcen is an ace 
fighter pilot and handles her machine 
guns expertly 

The major was born in Greece 
Her father died in Turkey's War for 
Independence after World War | 
Her mother died soon after. An or 
phan, she was adopted by Mustafa 
Kemal Ataturk, first president of 
Turkey 

President Ataturk sent her to 
school at the American Girl's Col 
lege in Istanbul, Turkey. She learned 
to flv when she was 1S. At 20 she 
won the wings of a full-fledged mili 
tary pilot. She has trained many 
Turkish men and women to become 
fivers 

Recently Major Gokcen asked to 
go to Korea. Her goal is to match 
in the air, the gallantry of the Turk- 
ish foot soldiers now fighting in 


Korea 
U.S. Helps India Build 
World’s Highest Dam 


U. S. engineers are helping India 
build the world’s highest dam. It 
will tower 785 feet over the Kosi 
River, near the city of Darjeeling 

Hoover Dam 726 feet high, In 
Arizona-Nevada, is the world’s high 
est dam at present 

India’s new dam will hold back 
water from the Kosi River in a huge 
reservoir. The water will be used to 
irrigate four million acres of dry 
land. an area larger than Connecti 
cut and Rhode Island together 

From this new farm land, India 
expects to produce millions of tons 
of grains, fruits, and vegetables for 
its people 

The new dam also will produce 
electricity and prevent floods. Many 
flooded areas in India have become 
breeding grounds for mosquitoes 
which spread malaria. By preventing 
floods in the future, India hopes to 
cut down malaria deaths. 

Helping India build the dam is 
part of President Truman's Point 
Four program. The purpose of Point 
Four aid is to help backward lands 
better the lives of their peoples. 





Science News 


Frozen Stiff, but Lives 


4 woman who lived after being 
frozen stiff has made medical history 
She is Mrs. Dorothy Mae 
23, of Chicago 

One night Mrs 
dark alley 
there all night in 
weather. The next morning two po 
licemen found Mrs. Stevens and took 
her to a hospital 

Astounded doctors discovered that 
her body temperature had dropped 
to 64 degrees. Never before in medi- 
cal history had a person lived with 
such a low temperature. Rarely does 
a person live if his body temperature 
(normally 98.6) drops to 80 or 85 

“Mrs. Steven's body was as stiff as 
something you take out of a deep 
freezer,” reported a doctor. “It is 
amazing that she is alive.” 

Doctors put Mrs 
room at ordinary temperature to 
thaw her out. She was wrapped from 
head to foot in special bandages to 
prevent the slightest rubbing or 
bumping from tear:ng off her frozen 


skin 


Slowly 
), ) 


Stevens 


Stevens fell in a 
Unable to move, she lay 


11-below-zero 


Stevens in a 


her body 
rose to normal 
101, giving Mrs. Stevens a 
tever. Soon Mrs. Stevens 
felt well 


In time she 


temperature 
Then it climbed to 
slight 
said she 


was able to wiggle 


her toes and This showed 
that her blood circulation was good 
Doctors now have hopes that they 
will not have to amputate any of her 
frostbitten limbs 


As we go to press, Mrs. Stevens is 


fingers 





gaining strength slowly. Her temper- 
ature is almost normal. 

Doctors of the U. S. armed forces 
are observing Mrs. Stevens’ progress. 
They hope to find clues to help them 
care for frostbitten soldiers 


Saucer Mystery Ends 

The 
cers” has ended 

They are really huge plastic bal- 
loons released by U.S. Navy scient- 
ists. The balloons, equipped with 
special instruments, are used for 
studying cosmic rays* and other 
parts of the atmosphere 

The mystery began in 1947 when 
many people in the U. S. reported 
seeing shiny discs streak across the 
sky. They called the discs “flying 
saucers.” Some people believed the 
discs. were space ships from distant 
planets. Others believed they were 
new U. S. planes 


mystery of the “flying sau- 


Since 1947 people have continued 
to report seeing the discs. But these 
were really U. S. Navy balloons 

“Our balloons often rose 19 miles 
and were swept along by winds of 
200 miles an hour or more,” a Navy 
scientist recently explained. “Our 
studies were a military secret con 
nected with atomic research.” 

Most people sighted the balloons 
at dusk when the rays of the sinking 
sun lighted them up and played 
tricks on the observers’ eyes. People 
imagined that they saw atomic en 
smokey exhaust trails. or fiery 
glows in the sky 


gines 


® Means word is defined on page 12 


Photos from Look Magazine from the University of Minnesota from Acme 
Flying saucers have turned out to be huge balloons, 100 feet in diameter, called 
“Skyhooks.” At left above, is a partly inflated Skyhook. At right is one of bal- 


loons, 


apolis, Minn. Light 


photographed through refracting telescope, 77,000 feet over Minne- 
hitting balloon mokes it 


look like something else. 


Watery Mail Route 


Thousands of postcards are being 
“mailed” in the Gulf of Mexico by 
U. S.*scientists to help them trace 
routes of ocean currents. 

These currents are 
strong winds, tides, the earth's ro- 
tation, temperature, and the shape of 
coast lines 

The postcards, dropped from 
planes, are sealed in plastic contain- 
ers. Scientists expect many of the 
cards to drift in the Gulf currents, 
follow their routes, and wash ashore 

The cards are addressed to an 
office in New Orleans, La. They 
carry this message in English and 
Spanish: “Notice to finder: This card 
is being used to study the currents 
of the Gulf of Mexico. Please re- 
move the plastic and tell where and 
when you found the card. Please 
mail every card you find.” 

By mapping out where and when 
the cards were found, scientists will 
be able to tell which currents the 
cards followed and how often cur- 
rents change their routes. 

This information may give the 
scientists clues about how fish mi- 
grate* in the Gulf of Mexico and 
where the best fishing grounds are 

The scientists work for the U. § 
Fish and Wildlife Service 


caused by 


First Coal Pipeline 


The world’s first coal pipeline will 
be built near Cadiz, Ohio. It will be 
about three miles long 

How can coal travel through a 
pipeline? 

After the and 
washed, huge machines crush it into 
small The crushed coal is 
then with water to form a 
slurry, a mud-like mixture 

The slurry is poured into the pipe- 
line opening and moved along by 
powerful pumps. At the end of the 
pipeline, other machines shovel out 
the coal, dry it, and make it ready 
for market 

The Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Company will build the new pipe- 
line. Every day several thousand 
tons of coal will pass through it. 
The company plans to build other 
coal pipelines to speed up delivery 
of coal from mines to markets. 


coal is mined 


pieces 


mixed 





ener lh. 


(in the early 18000 many westward- 
beund pioneers loaded their belongings 
and livestock om flatboats and drifted 
down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
te new settloments. One such pioneer 
Mike Fink, « rough and 
ready river pilot. To amuse themselves 
their journeys, pioneers told 
tall tales Mike Fink's 


adventures. ) 


was boastful 


during 


many about 


“So its Westward Ho 
And away we “go 

To settle on the banks 
Of the O-hi ' 


Strong Mike Fink 
words early one su norming im 


ISOL aboard his Hatboat. It 
long raft-like bara a flat bot 


ing out these 
inet 
was a 
with 
t 1 and wyuare ends 

Mike wa ibout Pitts 
with a band 
or Ohio 


le ive 
and 
les and set off!” 
tor his crew to 


es to the bottom 


River and start the 


Borne by rrents. it floated 
I] Ohio 
Mike he 


reached for his 


down the 


As the 


canine 


nto the 
morning wore 
restless. He 
six-foot-long 45 caliber flintlock rifle 

“I'll pass time with some practice 
shots,” he said 


ath Sree eer 


All the pioneers turned toward 
Mike, greatest marksman of his day 
At 100 yards he could hit a nail on 
the head and drive it into a tree 
At 200 yards, in the dark of night, 
he could “snuff a candle”"—make its 
flame flicker but not go out. Once, 
at 300 yards, he shot a comb out of 
a woman's hair without stirring one 
ot her loc ks 

Far off on the banks of the Ohio, 
Mike pigs 
with curly tails 


noticed a dozen young 
‘The pigs make a fine target,” he 
shouted. “I'll shoot the curls off each 
pig s tail.” 
As the flatboat drifted downstream 
Mike fired rapidly, nipping off every 
For 


this way 


curl days he practiced shoot 
And today there's a 
breed of straight-tailed pigs in Ohio 
Some people say they're descendents 
of the pigs Mike shot at in 1801 
Weeks later all the pioneers had 
left the flatboat. Many had asked 
Mike to join their settlements but he 


always refused 


, 
ing 


“Pioneers are also needed to man 
ind pilot riverboats—strong, hard- 
working he'd explain 
“And I'm a strong man.” 

The pioneers knew that was true, 
too. Why. Mike could start an earth- 
quake just by stamping around. And 
when he sneezed hard, there'd be a 
hurricane slashing over the land 


pioneers,” 


“I'm a roaring ripsnorter chock- 
full of strength,” Mike would often 
boast. “I can wrestle a buffalo, chew 
off a bear's ear, scratch my head 
with lightning. I strike a blow like 
a falling oak. And every time I swing 
my ax in a forest I let in an acre 
of sunshine.” 

So Mike 


river 


Fink worked 
mov "ng 
their supplies westward 


hard on 
pioneers and 
His boats 
also brought grain, livestock, cloth- 
ing, and other goods from Pittsburgh 
as far as New Orleans, La 

At a pioneer settlement Mike met 
Peg, a beautiful young girl. He saw 
Peg often and soon asked her to be 
his wife. One warm afternoon she 
invited Mike to visit her house and 
meet her family 

As Mike neared Peg’s house that 
day he passed a cool creek and de- 
cided to take a dip. Just as he 
stripped down to his red flannel un- 
derwear, a bull rushed at him and 
just missed Mike with its sharp 
horns. As the bull charged by, Mike 
grabbed its tail 


ARRIVING IN STYLE 


Mike planned to hang on until the 
bull became tired. The bull dragged 
Mike toward Peg’s house. Two of 
her dogs rushed out at him barking 
loudly 

Suddenly the bull switched its gail, 
swinging Mike into the air. His head 
went right through a hornet’s nest 
hanging from a Then the 
bull, still dragging Mike, 
headed for Peg’s front door. Just 
about that time, Peg was raving to 
her family about Mike 

“I think he’s coming 
said, opening the front door 

What a sight she beheld! 

There sat Mike Fink in his red 
underwear hanging on the the tail 
of a bellowing bull—while a swarm 
of hornets buzzed around his head 
and two dogs yapped at his feet! 

Peg embarrassed she 
slammed the door and refused to 
talk to Mike again. He returned to 
his flatboats and his true love—the 
beautiful Ohio. In the 1820s steam- 
boats replaced flatboats and took 
over river commerce. Mike became 
a fur trapper and hunter in the Far 
West for the rest of his days. 

But to this day he is known as the 
king of America’s riverboat men. 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


boats 


branch 
angry 


now ‘sy she 


was so 





New Zealand... 


the Long Bright Land 


UPE was a great explorer. He 
K would climb into his long boat 
and sail out across the Pacific 

Ocean to see what new lands he 
might find. Sometimes he sailed east, 
sometimes west. Having no compass, 
Kupe followed the stars by night and 
the sun by day 

On one long voyage to the south, 
seven hundred years ago, Kupe made 
his greatest discovery. He came upon 
three islands, two of them very large 
and one tiny. He sailed around these 
islands, then explored and found 
that no people lived on them at all 
Kupe decided that he would like to 
live there 

So Kupe sailed back to his home 
in the Society Islands to tell his peo- 
ple about the new-found islands 
Then he returned to the islands, but 
not alone. More than 4,000 settlers 
came with him. 

These settlers were the Maori 

The Maori had made many short 
trips before from their South Pacific 
home. They traveled in canoes made 
by gouging out the insides of tree 
trunks. Some of their canoes were 
more than 120 feet long. They shot 
swiftly through the water, but were 
so narrow that they tipped easily 

So for the long ocean voyage, the 


Maori made wider boats. For each 


they used two canoes as if these 
were pontoons*. Between the canoes 
they built a platform and on the 
platform, a hut. Then they hoisted 
sail. 

Seven of these boats carried the 
Maori to the land that Kupe had 
found. On each of the seven were 
nearly 200 men, women and chil- 
dren. And the boats carried enough 
supplies for the people—food, plants 
for the new land, and tools. 

After crossing 2,500 miles of open 
sea, with Kupe leading them, the 
Maori sighted the islands. At least, 
Kupe said these were the islands; to 
the other Maori, the islands looked 
more like clouds. What they saw 
were the gleaming tops of the snow- 
covered mountain peaks. The nearer 
the Maori came to the mountains, 
the brighter the snow shone in the 
gleaming sun. 

The Maori sailed around the 
islands to inspect their new home 
They found the three islands, as 
Kupe had said, lying in a straight 
line north and south 

And so it was that in the 1200s the 
Maori landed on the islands that 
Kupe had found. They named their 
new home Aotearoa, “The 
Bright Land.” 

It was a Dutch sea captain, Abel 


Long 


Photes from New Zealand government 


Three New Zealand cowboys camp by a stream at noon for a bite to eat. Snow- 
capped mountains in background were first thing Maori saw of the long bright land. 


Along New Zealand's coast, climate is 
mild all year. But snow-capped peaks 
of the mountains are fine for skiing. 


who gave Aotearoa the 
name by which we know it—New 
Zealand. Tasman, in 1642, had just 
discovered near Australia an island 
which is now named Tasmania in his 
honor. Then he sailed and discov- 
ered Aotearoa. Captain Tasman did 
not land, nor did he claim the islands 
for the Netherlands. But he did 
name them New Zealand in honor 
of a province in his native land 


Tasman, 


OTHER SETTLERS ARRIVE 


Tasman and the sailors on his ship 
spread word of New Zealand around 
the world. At first, few people wanted 
to go to the islands, for they were 
far away. New Zealand's nearest 
neighbor, Australia, is 1,000 miles 
away and Europe is about 11,000 
miles away 

In the 1700s, a few European set- 
tlers, most of them British, went to 
live in New Zealand. Some were 
adventurers who came to explore 
and settle. Others were convicts who 
had escaped from British prisons 
and went to New Zealand to start 
a new life 

Most of these settlers made their 
living trading with the Maori or by 
whaling off of North Island. North 
Island is the name of the northern- 
of the three islands of New 
Zealand. The next island to the south 
is called South Island, and the little 
third one is called Stewart Island. 

Before long, the British settlers 


most 


k Means word is defined on page 12. 





Most of the 
into the 
with 


outnumbered the Maori 
Maori had been driven 


w had made peace 


settled ! vr 


i tr endship New 


a British colony in 


4 th 


ter, in 1861, still more 
ther 
for gold was discov 
South 


British and settlers 
New Zealand 
ered in the 


Island 


This gold was discovered by pros 


came to 


mountains of 


pe tors who had alre ady found gold 
n Australia and California. They 
iad heard that parts of New Zealand 
looked much like the areas 
vhere gold has been found. So they 
vent to New Zealand, and they found 
When word of the gold strike 
reached Britain, thousands of adven 
turers flocked to New Zealand 

But most 
in the 


other 
gold 


# these gold seekers did 
Some found 

d and went back to Europe with 
their wealth back to 
Europe with no riches to show tor 
t long journey. A few did settle 
own to stay The gold discovery 
of the small British 
olony around the world, and helped 


wot stay islands 


others went 
heir 
pre ad the fame 


ww a little 
there are 1,834,000 people 
the three islands of New 
About 109,000 of them are 
v Zea ind no lor Md 
v al 
1» member of 
vealth of Nat 


FARMING IS GOOD 


New Ze 


rip ra 

ot New 
les trom 

ld almost 
the rrmnain 
get really 
1 temperate 
See Junior Scholas 


| has 


Zealand, when the temperature hov- 
ers about 45 to 50 degrees most of 
the time. In January and February, 
the warmest months, the thermom- 
eter rises to 85. The seasons in New 
Zealand are just the opposite of ours 
because New Zealand is south of the 
equator. Christmas and New Year's 
are summer holidays in New Zea 
and 

The mild weather combined with 
New Zealand's fertile soil makes for 
good farming. Fruits vegetables and 
vrains are grown to feed New Zea 
and 5 people 

But the important money-making 
industry for New Zealanders is rais 


ing livestock—sheep, cattle, and pigs 


New Z alanders have been raising 
ivestock for many but 
they haven't always done so. It was 
1SOO first got the 
idea 


years, now 


when someone 

New Zealanders were looking for 
a way to make money 
away 


They were 
too tar from other countries 
to raise crops for selling abroad. The 
crops would spoil on long ocean 
voyaues 

Neighboring Australia was mak- 
ing money by raising sheep and sell 
wool. So someone in New 
that it do the 
New Zealand had plenty of 


cover;re d 


ing, the 
Zealand suggested 
sarne 
with thick grass 
that 
ised for the 


be shipped 


were forested acres 
be ‘ le aired and 


And vou! 
Wool 


| 


could 


abroad would give tar-away 


New Zealand a chance to enter into 
world trade 

Up to the 1200s, New Zealand had 
had no people; and up to the 1800s 
New Zealand had had no livestock 
But in the 1800s, New Zealanders 
brought sheep from Europe and put 
them to graze on the rich pastures 
of the lower mountain slopes and 
high plateaus. The wool they sold. 

At first few sheep were killed for 
their New 


} 
mutton themselves 


Zealanders ate 
but they 


meat 
some 
did not sell any abroad 

But in 1882 
took place. Refrigeration had come 


another big change 


into use 

No longer was wool the only prod 
uct from New Zealand sheep that 
could be abroad; ‘their 
could be shipped anywhere 


sold meat 

In the ice-cold compartments of 
ships cheese and milk and butter 
could also be sent to foreign coun 
tries 


MORE SHEEP THAN PEOPLE 


New Zealanders brought in still 
more sheep, and they also brought 
in cattle and pigs 

Today New Zealand has more 
sheep than people 32,000,000 
There are also 1,750,000 cows and 
750,000 pigs 

New Zealand's 
come from great herds of livestock: 
butter, frozen pork, 
hice 5 and woo] 

Some of the money that New Zea 


biggest exports 


mutton and 


4 hee “ 


Mutton and wool are New Lealand’s biggest money-makers. In photo sheep herder 


st month in New musters (rounds up) sheep in the mountains to drive them down for shearing*. 





land has earned from selling live- 
stock products has been put into 
industry. New Zealanders now man- 
motor trucks, 
machinery, furni- 
ture, and many things for 
their own use 


ufacture cars and 


clothing, shoes, 


other 


There are also special factories for 
freezing meat for shipment and for 
making cheese and butter 

Most of New Zealand's factories 
are in the four large cities 

The largest of the cities, Auck 
North Island. Farther 
south is Wellington, capital of New 
Zealand 

Christchurch and Dunedin are on 
South Island 
important shipping and manufactur- 
ing centers. About 60 per cent of all 
New Zealanders in these four 
cities and in smaller cities and vil- 
lages. The rest live on farms 

New Zealand's industries are run 
by electric power. New Zealand is 
mountainous from north to south, 
and all the islands are narrow. So 
swift 


land, 1S ”m 


These cities are also 


live 


mountain streams are always 
near at hand. These tumbling streams 
turn generators which produce elec- 
tricity 

The gold that was found in the 
mountain streams in 1861 didn't last 
long. Today there is 
mined, but not nearly 
between 1861 and 1871 

Coal, iron, silver, and tungsten are 
mined in 


gold 
so much as 


some 


small amounts. Tungsten 
s very heavy and has the highest 
melting point of all 6,100 
It is used for filaments*® in 
light bulbs, X-ray tubes and 
other instruments that get very hot 


while being used 


metals 
le grees 


electric 


Another industry that 
New Zealand is the tourist business 
But New Zealanders feel sure that 
t will grow to be important. Today 
it is much easier to travel thousands 


is small in 


of miles than it was fifty or so years 


go. You can fly from San Francisco 
to Auckland in 29 hours 

One of the tourist attractions in 
New Zealand is deep-sea fishing. Off 
the coasts of New Zealand are thou- 
sands of fish of many different kinds 
Sportsmen fish for sharks in the Pa 
cific Ocean and the Tasman, Sea. In 
the inland rivers fishing is good; 
trout can be caught in nearly every 
New Zealand stream and river 

Little fishing is done as a business. 
The people fish to get food for their 


® Means word is defined on page 12. 


wien. Tae e. aes 


New Zealanders often go to the beach during Christmas holidays. At that time 
boys and girls have their summer vacation. New Zealand lies south of equator. 


own use, or just for the fun of it, but 
only about 1,000 New Zealanders 
fish for a living. 

South Island, even though it is 
cooler most of the time than North 
Island, is the biggest tourist center 
It is one of the most beautifu! places 
in the world. High snow-capped 
peaks tower above deep canyons 
thick green forests, rocky coasts, and 
sandy beaches 

The eastern slopes of South Island 
are dotted with They 
were formed by glaciers that once 
covered South Island 


small lakes 
The glaciers 
shoved dirt and rock ahead of them 
as they moved down the mountain 
valleys. Then started to 
melt, the dirt was left clogging up 
the valleys. The 


lakes 


as they 


valleys became 


GIANT DUG LAKES 


The Maori have a legend about 
New Zealand's lakes. They say that 
many years ago a giant, Rakaihautu, 
dug them. He began in the south, 
trying his luck on little lakes. Then, 
when he saw how beautiful the lit 
tle lakes were, he dug more and 
more of them. As he moved north, 
he tried digging bigger lakes as his 
skill increased. In this way, New 
Zealand got little lakes in the south 
and big ones in the north 

Most of the tourists in New Zea- 
land today come from Australia, the 
British Isles, and the United States. 
These tourists have no trouble reach- 


ing the beautiful lakes of New Zea- 
land once they arrive on the islands 
New Zealand has more than 3,500 
miles of railways connecting all the 
big cities and towns 

There are 
highways, too 


miles of good 
New Zealand 
ers have many automobiles to drive 
on them. The United States has more 
automobiles per person than any 
other country in the world—one auto 
for every four persons. New Zealand 
has the second largest number of 
autos per person—one auto for every 


many 
and 


five persons 


NEEDS MORE PEOPLE 


But even with many miles of high- 
ways and railroads, and with many 
busy industries and thriving farms, 
New Zealand could use more people. 
There are minerals in New Zealand 
that are untouched because there is 
no one to start mining. There is 
much land that lies idle awaiting an 
farmer. Many- beautiful 
spots are unseen by tourists because 
there are no hotels or tourist homes 
near them. 

New Zealand hopes that more 
people will come to the islands to 
settle and help build up the coun- 
try. At present, New Zealand is suf- 
fering from a housing shortage. But 
soon the housing shortage will be 
licked and settlers will have no 
trouble finding a home in New Zea- 
land and making their living in the 
Long Bright Land. 


ambitious 
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We Live in the 
Long Bright Land 


By Harley Stratton 
As told to Mrs. P. M. Hattaway 


© you like to go hiking? If you 
D do, you would like Wellington, 
The capital of New 
But you 


city to the 
“The bush 


where I live 
Zealand 
if easily 


bush and the mountains 


t wa large city 
get trom the 


is what we call a forest 
On the 
harbor 


Wellington 
is the Orongorongo Range 


east side of 
where some friends and I have built 
1 but. Our hut in the “Rongos” has 
s good fireplace bunks 
und it's a wonderful place to spend a 
veek end this year my 
nother visit the hut, but 


omes it will have to be 


and four 
Sometime 
wants to 
wore she « 
en a good cleaning 
I belong to the Hutt Valley Tramp 
ng Club Tramping is what you 
al hiking Our 
nake trips all over North Island, and 
netimes in South Island. A while 
went up Mt Holdsworth 
vhich is nearly 5,000 feet high 
| have tried hitch-hiking 
Once | hitch-hiked to Levin, a coun 
try town sixty miles north of Wel 
My father and I went into 


club members 


ite we 


aiso 


Harley leaves school on Friday all set 
fer tramping trip. Mette over door 
means, “Receive light and impart it.” 


the Tararua Mountains where we 
stalked deer, but didn't kill any 

My father is a radio salesman, 
and my mother works in the School 
Publications Branch of the 
ment education department 
ter, who is 


govern 
My sis 
twenty-one, is senior 
typist for a publishing firm. She 
plans to go to England next year 
and attend a teacher's training col 
lege 

My family likes to go tramping as 
much as I do. Most week ends you 
see one or the other of us disappear 
ing down the road with a pack 

I am 15 years old and in my third 


year at Wellington College—a boys’ 


high school. This year I am studying 
English, Latin, French, mathematics 
science, and social studies. | don't 
know what I but I'd 
like to do something where you need 


want to be, 


languages 

Classes are from 9 a.m. to noon 
and from 1:30 p.m. to 3 W. I take 
my lunch to school. Prep, or home 
work, at night is supposed to take 


only two hours, but it always seems 
to take 


At school we play 


me longer 

many sports 
We have soccer and hockey teams 
$0 nething like 


instead. The 


but I play rugby 
football ) 


after school two days a week. Every 


team trains 

Saturday we have rugby matches 
There are several clubs at the Col 

lege for boys who are interested in 


drama, astronomy, and chess 

I've tried such hobbies as coin and 
stamp collecting, but now tramping 
spare time. My 
weekly 
ifter-school dancing class, where we 
meet girls from the Girls ( 
but I haven't get around t 


Sometimes in the evenit 


takes most of my 


mother wants me to go to the 
lege 


igs I go 
I liked 
1 had read the 


| it taken 


to the movies with my family 
The He ress ben atise 
Henry Ja nes 
from. I read 

After the 
per. Most people in New Zealand 
We start out with 
breakfast early in the morning—fruit 
and cereal and milk, perhaps eggs 


move was 
as much as I can 
movies we have sup 


eat six times a day 


Then, in the middle of the morning 
about 10:30 or 11 a.m. 
morning tea 


we have 
At morning tea, a kind 
4 baking powder called 
are Then 
we eat lunch—bread 
and butter, fruit, or a salad, and per- 
haps a sweet (dessert) like pudding 
or cake 

Afternoon tea _ is 


biscuit, 
and tea served 


about 1 p.m., 


scones 


taken about 
4 p.m. and cookies and biscuits are 
served with tea. Then about 6 p.m 
we have tea (or dinner). We eat 
(usually lamb or mutton, and 
sometimes beef), vegetables, and po- 
tatoes, and a sweet 

Supper comes late in the evening 
or games. At supper, 


meat 


after 
we may eat sandwiches or just bread 
and butfer, and drink tea 

U. S. soldiers in New Zealand dur- 
ing World War II seemed to get 
very confused when invited to tea 
They never could figure out whether 
they should come in the morning, 
afternoon, or evening! 

1 would like to get letters trom 
boys and girls in the United States 
My address is, 218A Tinakori Road, 
Wellington, North Island, New Zea 
land 


movies 


By Estelle Sharp 


As told to Mr. P. Earle 


M father has a sheep and dairy 
farm of 678 acres in the Waira- 


rapa district of North Island. He 
has 1,200 sheep and 100 head of 
cattle 

Wairarapa is a name taken from 
the language of the Maori and means 
glittering water.” The 
ibout 50 miles north of Wellington 


Our house has eight rooms and is 


district is 


made of wood with a long verandah 
in front. It is built on a hill over- 
looking the Ruakokopatuna River 
Behind the house 
and behind the trees our land runs 
back in big, rounded, hills 
where the sheep and cattle graze 
Our family has been in this dis- 
trict for a long time. My grandfather 
came here from Scotland. He used 


are tall pine trees, 


stony 





WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


to sing Scottish songs and he gave 
me and Annette, my older sister, a 
half-« Town nearly every time we went 
to see him. (Editor's about 
35¢ in U. S. money 

Annette, who is sixteen, has gone 
away to the 
n Masterton 


| go to school by 


note 


Solway Girls’ College 
the nearest big town 
bike and bus in 
Martinborough, a village 11% miles 
away 

Martinborough has a town hall, a 
theatre 


four 


picture two hotels 


banks, 


shops, mostly wooden 


two 
churches, and a few 

We go to Martinborough some 
times to shop and Mother buys most 
of my clothes there. We usually wear 
silk dresses in summer and cotton 
dresses in winter. I have a jacket to 
put on if it gets really cool in winter, 
but we do not need to wear heavy 
coats at all. On South Island it gets 
colder in winter. Most people down 
there wear winter coats 

We don't buy much of our food 
n Martinborough. Some 
amb and mutton—we 
And there are grocery 
vans* that run past our gate. We 
get vegetables and fruits from them 

I am eleven years old and in Stan 
dard Four. (Editor's note 
grade. ) 


Suc h as 
' 


get trom our 


ywwn farm 


seventh 
I study arithmetic, spelling, geog 
and reading. I espe- 
ially like reading poetry. In read 
ng class we often recite poems to- 


raphy, history 


® Means word is defined on poge 12. 
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Photos by National Publicity Studios, Wellingtor 


Estelle (in white rain hat) boards the bus for trip to school. Note that 
driver sits on right. In New Zealand, as in Britain, cars drive on the left. 


gether. 1 would like to be an Eng 
lish teacher. 

Since it is so far from my house to 
school, I go by school bus. The bus 
doesn’t come by our farm, but I get 
it at a friend’s house a mile away 
Dad takes me there in 
I and the 


the car in 
rest of the 
time I go on my bicycle 
When I get from 
about 3:45 in the afternoon, | usu- 
ally have afternoon tea. Only I don’t 
drink tea; I have milk and biscuits 
After tea, I do my homework. Or 
if I don’t have any homework, | 
play at dressing my dolls. Some 
times I look at my scrapbook, or 
else I cut out pictures of film stars 
and the Royal Family to paste in it 
I practice the piano a great deal 
There is no 


bad weather 


home school 


music teacher near 


enough for me to go to, so my 
mother is teaching me 

I go to bed at quarter past seven, 
and wake up early—about five 
o'clock. But I can’t put on the light 
in the morning because we are short 
ot electricity at the farm. There is 
no main electric power supply where 
we are, and Dad has his own plant 
Sometimes his engine doesn't run too 
well, and we are short of 
We have a 


power 
and coal range 
for cooking, so even if the lights are 


off, we can cook 


wood 


Every year in November we have 
parents day at school. All the par 
ents come to school; we play games 
All the 


children bring their pets with them 


and have good things to eat 


In the spring I always get a pet lamb 
that Dad brings in 

In the summer we have swimming 
carnivals in Martinborough. Last 
year [ got a prize for swimming two 
hundred Near 
hole 


which we made by damming up a 


and twenty yards 


home we have a swimming 
stream 

At school I like to play basket 
ball. There are three teams which 
compete with other schools 


When we take 


summer (December 15 to sometime 


our holidays in 
we go to the seaside 
Mother says the sea air is good for 
us. Often we go to Lowry Bay, near 
Wellington 
Lake Ferry. 

1 will be pleased to hear from 
boys and girls in the United States. 
My address is Ahunui, Martinbor 
ough, New Zealand. ( Ahunui is the 
name of our farm. ) 


in February ) 


Sometimes we go to 





WORDS TO 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


You 


annoy 


wouldn't hesitate 


kid 


Knowing 


naughty. 
to call 
mits hty 
r} 


brother 
that 


disobe 


your ng 
would you? 
nati “mischievous 
realize that it's 
But did you know that 
it hasn't always had this mild defini 


thom, 


ify means 


lient you not ; 


harsh word 


Old English 
into 


words 
They 
wiht 
d that his horse was 


that the 


Three were 


joined our naughty were 


re wt); a (thing) 


When 


ever 
aman sa 


vorth nawiht, he neant 


animal was worth “not a thing 


evVeT 


or “nothing The word's spelling 


} 


naught, which should 


0k familiar to 


wanged to 


you. In arithmeti 


your can wus naught as a syvnonyvm 
lor “zero.” 


But nauvht deve loped another 


too. It a 


naught 


meaning 
had 


people might 


ridli Was poor 


and nothing 


him 


They might even i 
Rex, 


24 A 


some 
call “worthle ss 
that he was 


em) 


THE WISE 


wicked.” By the time the suffix y 
(meaning “full of") was added to 
the word, naughty meant “wicked.” 

Perhaps people later realized that 
it was unfair to say that a poor man 
was wicked rate, the 
softened 
never use naughty to mean 
“wicked.” It 


“mischievous” 


word's 
We 
“worth 


At any 
meaning gradually 


less” or now means 


and is most often 


small children 


Here’s How 


If you look up naughty in your dic 
tionary may find that it is ce 
But you'll realize that 
this is a definition if you 
check the “bad.” You'll 
find that it has many different mean 
Here are 
pleasant 


used to describe 


you 
fined as “bad 
vague 
meaning of 
a few 


ings incorrect, un 


unfavorable, ill, sorry 
setcere 

Study those different synonyms for 
“bad Then read the 
low. In each one, try 
the best 


sentences be 
to substitute 
the list 
italicized word 


synonym — from 
above—for the 
ra often uses bad 
feel bad, for 1 have 

a had cold 


movie 


grammars 

a headache 
: have 
The 

views of that picture 

i bad taste 

1 feel bad about my mistake 


critics gave had re 


I hese emus have 





STARRED * WORDS 


Words sterred® in this iseve ore defined here 


cosmic rays (KO)/ 


MY-¢ 


' 
TOMON 


migrate 


pontoon i 
as in food Nout 


bject 


ne other boat-like 
used raft 


float 
wea te mporary bridge i rivet 
SHEER Verb. To 
clip the wool from a sheep 
van (Rh pan.) Noun, In 


1 light wagon. In the U. S.. a 


will to support 4 
ovet 
shear cut of 


ymes with 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
uh-ROH-ah 


Aotearoa (a-oh-tes first 


is in say.) 

Auckland (AW k-Jubnd 

KEE AWR-uh 

KOO pay ” as in food 

KOO-ree, oo food 
—S ril 

-RONG-ol 


as in not 


rehk-i-HOW -tah 


kia ora 
Kupe 
kuri 

Maori 
Orongorongo | 


as inh 
rong uh 
n f me 
Rakaihautu 
in sigh 
Tararua 
food 
Wairarapa (why - REHP-uh) 


tah-ruh-ROO-uh 


Snowflakes 


Whirling, swirling, rushing 
Sifting through the air 
Snowflakes scurrving 


hurrving 


twirling 
scampering 


Falling everywhere 


Gently sliding 
Making 
I ightly skipping 
Fluttering to the 


floating 


not a sound 


liding 
dancing prancing 
gr mind 
Whirling, swirling 
Avainst the 
Snowflakes 
hurrying, 
Winter's here 


rushing, twirling 


window pane 
SCUITYINg, scampering 


again! 


Joon Moore, Grade 6 
North Parish School, Greenfield, Moss 
Teacher, Isabel Sesssons 


Time 
Time goes fast sometimes 
And slow other times: 
Time goes fast when you play 


And slow when you wait 
Harlan Tuerberg, Grade 7 


Enos Copple Jr. H. $., Omek, Wash. 
Teacher, Miss V. Ruth Creveling 


Right This Way 


Robert Weston of Denver 
asks 


. Colorado, 


When a boy takes a girl to the 
movies, who goes down the aisle first? 


If there is an usher, he leads the way 
The girl follows the 
follows the girl If 
the bov leads the 
follows him 

In a 
walter 


usher 
there 


way 


ind the boy 
is no usher, 


and the girl 


restaurant the girl follows the 
to the table, and the boy fol 
lows the girl. If there is no waiter, the 
bov goes first 

Generally speaking, the girl always 
goes first 
the boy to. He 


ype 
open a 


unless there is a reason for 

uhead to 
getting off 
first to 


may move 
door for her, or in 
a bus or trolley, the 


help the girl 


bov goes 


If a boy asks you for a date and you 
can't go out with him, how can you get 
him to ask you again? 


You can't force him to ask you again 
But you can make a friendly 
that shows you're sorry you have 
to refuse. You might say “I'm sorry I 
can't go this time, but I hope you'll 
ask me again sometime soon.” 


your “no 
one 





A SORRY MESS 


HIS is the sort of column I hate to 

write. It is a story of rottenness and 
crookedness. Not in politics or business, 
but in sports—in a wonderful amateur 
sport like college basketball 

As I write this, eleven players from 
four already 
“throwing” 
It started about six weeks ago 
when two former players from Man 
hattan College N. Y. admitted that they 
“threw” three games last season and at 
tempted to get the Manhattan team to 


lose several games this season 


hav e 
deliberately 


big college teams 
confessed to 


games 


And 


an even worse 


The hoop world was shocked 
while it was stil] reeling 
nest of bribery and corruption was un 
covered. On February 19, 20, and 21 
District Attorney Frank S. Hogan of 
New York bared these facts 

1. Three players from the famous 
Cinderella team of New York's City 
College—national collegiate champions 
last year—confessed they “threw” three 
games early this season 4 

2. Three stars of the great Long Is- 
land U. team admitted “throwing” sev 
eral games this year 


3. A New York U. player confessed 


# AS STIRRING AS THE FOURTH OF JULY...! 


that he attempted to get his team mates 
deliberately to lose certain games. 
And this may not be the end of it. 
So far the scandal has been confined to 
colleges in New York City. But other 
teams involved. Everybody 
knows that gambling—heavy betting 
And Senator Estes Ke 
tauver, of Tennessee 


may be 


is nation-wide 
chairman of the 
Senate Crime Committee, hints that col 
lege players parts of the 
country may also be involved in “fixes’ 
und “dumps.” 


from other 


The whole mess is sickening. But it 
will not kill basketball. While it’s shock 
ing to learn that there are “rotten eggs” 
in the college basket, it is encouraging 
to know that our police forces are pick 
ing them out “rotten egg” 
there are thousands of honest, decent 
athletes, and they'll see that basketball 
recovers its good name 

One of the important things to re 
member is that kid doesn’t 
“throw” games. A boy must have a rot- 
ten spot in him somewhere to accept a 
bribe. The $1,000 he may receive for 
“throwing” a game may seem like a 
lot of money. But just think of what he 


For every 


a decent 


13 


sells for it. This is what the “rotten 
eggs” have done for their “easy money” 

For $1,000, they disgraced their fami 
lies. 

For $1,000, they ruined their college 
careers 

For $1,000, they tainted the good 
names of their colleges and coaches. 

For $1,000, they just ruined 
their futures 

Meanwhile I'd like to see the law 
‘throw the book” at the gamblers and 
fixers who foul up the sport and corrupt 
the kids. who bring disgrace upon fami 
lies and colleges. I'd like to see these 
lice put away for long stretches in 
prison, where they can serve as a warn 
ing to all would-be fixers 

Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


about 


SHORT SHOTS 


I'd like to pay tribute to Lew Blood, 
of Ponca City, Okla. Way back at the 
beginning of the season, Lew sent me a 
letter complaining of the experts’ failure 
to rate the Aggies in the top ten 

Lew raved about Gale MacArthur, 
Norm Pilgrim, Bob Seymour, Don John- 
son, Pete Darcey & Co., and predicted 
that “by the end of the season the Ag 
gies will be up there in the top ten.” 
How right he was! 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


oA a 


| sera once in a while a picture comes 
along that makes you cheer— makes 
you want to tell about it. 

This one is a really fine achievement. It is 
the story of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
It does justice to the Justice. 

It’s as exciting as a parade, as thrilling 
as a home run with bases loaded. It’s there, 


M-G-M presents 


THE 


MAGNIFICENT 


YANKEE 


STARRING 


LOUIS CALHERN 
ANN HARDING 


Written by EMMET LAVERY 
Rored on his play produced by ARTHUR HOPKINS 
Oey MOM STURGES « v, * ARMAND DENTSCH 


A METRO -GOLOWYN- MAYER PICTURE X 
. 


ba 
f 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 


There ere 36 words 
in thie pustle. Give 
yourself 3 points for 
eoch you get right. Tep 
score is 108 


kde on show 
nal 
img boy 


using tw 


©, white 
sweet potat 
ms amd mine 


ubbret 


tHat-t 


le fansite 


ppe« 


w ise 


hhres 


FIRST U.3S. STAMPS (1847) 


Geveremest rerseuse Se and (Ge plus 5 wee 6s 
seleded ‘@ Gieet Gaergeie U & Collection of Commoemes 
Ale Gel om atery eed beh welees etemee All only 
v 6 


» & ore 7 operate 
BETHOPOLITAS Bee FTF J ACKOOH HEIGHTS & YF 


IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magasines, 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Questiin, Boy 


Q. What should you eat fora good 
halanced breakfast? 


breaktast 
cereal, bread 
too 


4. Here is a simple, basic 


plan: fruit or fruit juice 
and butter. Eat an egg (or eggs) 
morning hearty 


Allow yourself enough time in the 


if your appetite is a 


one 
morning to eat without rushing, so that 


you can enjoy your food instead of 


gulping it down. It's a proven fact that 


ly 


a good breakfast helps to make good 


students 


) ls any food value lost when orange 
Al sc is the 


just as good as the 


mice tis strained? frozen 


orange juice ptsice 


squeezed from fresh oranges? 


A. Since orange pulp like the juice 
contains Vitamin C, it's a good idea to 
drink the 

Seeds s! 


rather than a 


wange unstrained 


wuld be removed with a tork 


juice 
spoon, so that the juice 
und pulp can drip through the tines.) 
orange 

to the instructions on the can 
"4 od as 
wt tact 


the 


Yes, frozen juice prepared ac 


freshly squeezed juice 


matter when oranges are 


Asa 
not in frozen 


used for 


seas juice is even 


better, Oranges frozen juices 


nust be ripe and Out-of season 


tuecy 


fresh oranges may be dry and pulpy 


Vv Will you please tell me hou 


it “life” into my hair? 
{ your hair retlec 
and vigor. A poor 


sieep 


| exercise 





Answers this week in Teacher Edition, next 


week in your edition 


Selution to lest week's Quis-Word Purzie 
ACROSS 


pass 


fresh air may be reasons for dull, life 
less-looking hair. So first of all, be sure 
your health is in top form 

Other aids to help put sheen in your 
hair are cleanliness, brushing, and stim 
ulation of the scalp circulation. Wash 
your hair at least once a week. At night, 
before brush hair, massage 
your scalp with your finger tips. Make 
sure 


you your 
your scalp moves under your fin 
gers. Then brush your hai 

The best 
your hair is to sit on a chair, bend vou 
head forward and down 


and easiest way to brush 
and brush the 
hair up and away from the scalp. Part 
the hair and brush your whole head 

Ten minutes of 

night will help 
and lustre 


not just one section 


such attention every 


put dancing lights into your 


hair 


Food Is Fun. Ever 


many foods we use to express our feel- 


realize how 


ings? Words and phrases like 
“take the cake, 
many 


prize 


plum,” “peachy ‘it's 


a honey,” and others have be 


come part of our language and “slan- 


guage 


of 


Send us the ones you can think 
> 


“Mirth is God's medicine; everybody 
ought to take it.” So said wise old Ben 
jamin Franklin. So 


Take a daily dose of laughter; 
See how good you'll feel thereafter! 


Cook's Corner. 
batter? 


ping. It’s delicious on pancakes, too 


Whipping up 


wafhe Then try this tempting 


Open a can of cranberry 


ind put it into a saucepan 


sauce ofr 
Add 2 


tablespoons of butter or margarine and 


" 
wy 


2 tablespoons of brown sugar. Mix and 
Spread 
wer waffles or pancakes. It looks pretty, 


heat just to the boiling point 


and the sweet-tart flavor will make you 


come back for more 





Mother: “Jimmy, didn't I tell you to 
wash your hands before you play the 
piano?” 

Jimmy: “Yes, Mother, but this week 
I'm practicing on the black keys.” 


Denna Wernke, Caldwell Sehox icago, I 


Just a Snack 
Judge “~ der 


room 


order in the court 


“Thanks 


iam on rye and bl wk 
Marie Porte I 


I'll have a 


coffee.” 


Prisoner Judge 


} 


Fine Food 
Diner: “This steak is so tough I can't 
eat it. Call the 
Waiter: “I'm 


useless . 


manager.” 


ifraid that would be 


“Why?” 


“He won't eat it eit 
‘ 


Diner 
W aiter 


be 


Proper Treatment 


Patient: “Doctor, are you sure | have 


pneumonia? I who 


died 


know ta person 


was treated for pneumonia and 
f scarlet fever.” 
Doctor: “Madam 


tient tor pneumonia 


when I treat 


} € dies ot 


t pa 
pneu 


monia.” 


Hot Stuff 


Protessor: “What is HNO,?” 
Pupil 


of my tongue.” 


Errr I've got it m the tip 


Professor: “You'd better spit it out in 


It's nitric acid.” 
MS Keefe Behool He 


a hurry 


Anthony Cap 


Burned Up 


Reporter: “Do you think the Senator 
put enough fire into his speech?” 
opinion the 
Senator didn’t put enough of his speech 
into the fire.” 


Wands Pr Biake She Greenwood ‘ 


Congressman: “In my 


Spelling Lesson 


Jim: “Say, Joe, how did you get that 
swelling on your nose?” 

Joe: “Oh, I bent down to smell a 
brose in my garden.” 

Jim: “Not BROSE, Joe — ROSE 
There’s no “B” in rose. 


Joe: “There was in this one.” 
Leo Higgins, Kent (Wash) Junter High Schoo! 


Joke of the Week 


Private: “Sir, the enemy are before 
us as thick as ” 
General: “All right, shell them!" 
Andres Cairo. Shepard Bebool, Chicago, Li! 
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Citizenship Quiz @® 


1. THE LONG BRIGHT LAND 


Check the correct ending to each 
statement about New Zealand. Score 4 
points for each. Total 24. 

. The first settlers in New Zealand 


a. Dutch farmers 

b. British gold-seekers 

c. the Maori 

Most New Zealanders live on 

a. Tasmania 

b. North Island 

c. South Island 

New Zealand is now: 

1. a British colony 

b. independent, and a member of 
the British Commonwealth of 
Nations 
independent, but has strong 

the Netherlands 


Zealand's climate is 


ties with 
New 
, +! ld » » he 
i. mostly mild, except up in the 
mountains 


} mild 


b. mostly 

valleys 
‘ hot 
valleys 


Most New Zealandérs who do not 
in the cities are 


but cold in the 


everywhere but in the 


a. miners 
b. fishermen 
c. tarmers or 
The source of New Zealand's elec 
powet is 

a. atomic energy piles 

b. large deposits of tungsten 
running 


raisers of livestock 


c. swift streams down 
mountains 


My score__ 


2. NAIL MIKE’S TALES 


Read the sentences below, and write 
MF (Mike Fink) beside those that de- 
scribe Mike's adventures. Write N (No) 
the others. Score 4 points for 
Total 28 
1. Mike’s sneezes were known to 
start hurricanes 

2. Mike planted acres and acres 
of apple seeds in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois 

3. Mike large fish with 
wild geese to produce flying fish. 

__4. From his flatboat, Mike aimed 
at pigs standing on shore and shot off 
the curl on each pig's tail 

_5. When Mike swung his ax in a 
forest, he let in an acre of sunshine. 

__6. Once Mike jumped off a cy 
clone he was riding and landed in Cali- 
fornia, forming Death Valley. 

__7. Once, at 300 yards, Mike shot 


beside 


each 


cTrossec 1 


a comb oft of a woman's hair without 
disarranging her hair 
My score__ 


3. NEWS ROUNDUP 


Can you round out each news story 
by filling in the blank spaces correctly? 
your answers from the 
listed below the sentences. There are 
extra answers in the list. Score 5 points 
Total 30, 

1. A pipeline to be built near Cadiz 
Ohio, will carry —in the 
form of than three 


miles 
A 


Choose ones 


for each 


slurry—for more 


People in have just 
had their weekly meat ration cut down 
to only four ounces per person. 

> 

3. The mysterious flying saucers, seen 
the U. S. for several years, have 
to be 
Navy scientists 


overt 


turned out used 


tor tests by 

4. U. S. engineers are helping 
P to build the world’s highest 
dam, to irrigate land, prevent floods 
and produce electricity 

5. Thousands of : <i, Ow 
floating in the Gulf of Mexico will help 
scientists trace the routes of 
currents. 

6. Doctors are studying the recovery 
of a Chicago woman recently exposed 
all night to below-zero weather. They 
hope to find clues for treating soldiers 
suffering from Be eS 
China, battle-fatigue, oil, plastic bal- 
loons, plastic-covered postcards, India, 
plastic dishes, France, coal, frostbite, 
rubber balloons, Britain. 

My score 


ocean 


4. A PICTURE TO GUIDE YOU 


Fill in the correct words in these 
statements. Score 6 points for each 
blank which you fill in correctly. Total 
18. 


1. and 2. At first these animals, which 
—, were raised in New 
Zealand chiefly for their — — — —. 

3. Later, when refrigeration came 
into use, these animals were also raised 
for their 


are 


icin Total score 


My score__ 





"The bonds we bought for our country’s defense 
are helping our boy become a doctor! 


HOW U. 5S. SAVINGS BONDS 
ARE PAYING OFF FOR 
JOHN AND HELEN DALY 

OF STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


John and Helen Daly are proud 
of their son, James. “Jim always 
wanted to be a doctor,” says Helen, 
“and now he's getting his 
chance to study medicine, 
thanks to our U. S. Savings 
Bonds and the wonderful 
Payroll Savings Plan!” 


‘ 


“emmy wes ently 13 when John and I 
decided to make U.S. Savings Bonds 
a part of our plan for his future. I 


signed up then for the Payroll Sav 
ings Plan in the Stockton Naval 
Supply Annes where | work 





“We've saved $3,550, new. John has 
his phonograph business so I'm able 
to put more than 25% of my salary 
into Payroll Savings. I buy a $100 
bond each month which goes toward 


“Jim's at the 

now, taking pre-medical work. Bonds 
are paying his tuition, and we're still 
buying them toward that M.D. for 
him. The Savings Bond method is 
wonderful for parents!" 


paying for Jim's education 











The Dalys' story can be your story, too! 


Whatever your dream, you can make it come 
true just as the Dalys did. But you've got to 
start right now! That's easier than you think if 
you take these simple steps 

1. Make the big decision—to put saving first 
before you even draw your pay 

2. Decide to save a regular amount system- 


atically after month 
month. Even small eums saved on a system 


week week or after 


atic basis become a large sum in an amazingly 
ahort time 


3. Start saving automatically by signing up 


today in the Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you 
bank. You may save as little as $1.25 a week 
or as much as $375 a month. If you can set 
aside just $7.50 weekly, in 10 years you'll have 
bonds and interest worth $4,329.02 cash! 


You'll be providing security not only for your- 
self and your family but for the blessed free 
way of life that’s so important to us all. And 
in far leas time than you think, you'll discover 
that you have turned your dreams into reality, 
just as the Daly family did. 


FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR COUNTRY’S TOO, 
SAVE NOW—THROUGH REGULAR PURCHASE OF U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 


sement. [t ia donated by this put 


the Magazine Publishers of Am 


per th the Advertising Council and 





_ had the pleasure of receiving 
a number of visitors this past week 
around our corner. The National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals 
met in New York February 10th to 14th. 
In addition to the personal enjoyment 
of talking with many old friends, we've 
picked up numerous suggestions for 
articles, and we've also agreed to pub- 
lish—at the urgent request of a number 
of principals—a special issue which 
you'll be hearing about this spring 

Having attended the annual meetings 
of high school principals most of the 
past 30 years, I've noted happily that 
year after year they give an increasing 
amount of their time and energy to dis- 
cussing and attacking the problems of 
the. curriculum. They have relegated 
the operating problems of building 
management and maintenance to a 
minor spot. This widespread growth of 
professionalism among high school prin- 
cipals is notable. Equally marked is the 
interest in—and the determination to 
extend—the principles of democratic 
administration of the high schools; this 
is evident not only in its application to 
teachers, but to students as well. 

We'll have more to report on the prin- 
cipals’ convention in a later issue of 
Scholastic Teacher. One of the most in- 
teresting sessions we attended was the 
student panel discussion, “The Oppor- 
tunities of Education in America,” pre- 
sided over by Burt Johnson, Principal 
of Tenafly High School, Tenafly, N. J. 
The panel members were students from 
Germany, France, Japan, Yugoslavia, 
and Poland. These foreign teen-agers 
are presently attending high schools in 
New Jersey and New York. A photo- 
graph of the panel appears in this 
week's issue of Junior Scholastic, World 
Week, and Senior Scholastic. The panel 
was held in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Commodore, before a “packed 
house” of school administrators and 
visitors. 

Having saluted the high school prin- 
cipals here in our own bailiwick, some 
of us have packed our bags and are now 
off to Atlantic City for the meetings of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


India, Pakistan, 
and Kashmir 
Mar. 7 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Kashmir and the 
United Nations, 1949, free, Embassy of 
Pakistan, Washington, D. C. Kashmir 
Story, 1950, free, Embassy of India, 
Information Division, 2107 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Washington 8, D. C. Pakis- 
tan: the Struggle of a Nation, 1949, 
free, Embassy of Pakistan, Washington, 
D. C. About India, 1949, free, Embassy 
of India. Information Division, 2107 
Massachusetts Ave., Washington 8, D. C. 
India and Pakistan—Progress Report 
(Reports Vol. 25, No. 7), 1949, 25¢, 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. Pakistan, by 
Lou Phillips, 1948, free, Pan American 
World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge 
Plaza N., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
An Air View of India Today, by En- 
rique Portes, 1948, free, Pan American 
World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge 
Plaza N., Long Island City 1, N. Y 

BOOKS: Halfway to Freedom, by 
Margaret Bourke White, $3.50 (Schus- 
ter, 1949), And Gazelles Leaping, by 
Suclhindra Ghose, $3.50 (Macmillan, 
1949) 

ARTICLES: “India” (Special Issue), 
U. N. World, Jan. 1951. “India on the 
Fence,” by K. Nair, Fortune, Jan. 1951. 
“Kashmir, Troubled Vale,” by V. M. 
Dean, Nation, Sept. 2, 1950. “Pakistan” 
(Special Issue), U, N. World, Nov. 1950. 
“Which Way Will India Turn?,” by L. 
Fielden, N. Y. Times Magazine, July 16, 
1950. “Greatest, and Youngest, of Mos- 
lem Lands,” by R. Symonds, N. Y 
Times Magazine, April 30, 1950. 

FILMS: Farmers of India (Middle 
Ganges Valley), 20 minutes, sale or 
rent, United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 29. Life in this densely 
overpopulated region—the great pov- 
erty, crowded living conditions, famine 
and disease. India, 12 minutes, sale on 
rent, Association Films, 347 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 17. The social and political 
problems of the 400 million people in 
the overcrowded land of India. A num- 
ber of films dealing with the social, cul- 
tural, political, and economic life of the 
people of India is available for sale or 
rent from the Government of India 
Information Services, 2111 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 
Write them for complete listing of titles. 
Promise of Pakistan, 17 minutes, sale, 
March of Time Forum Films, 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., N. Y. 17. Scenes in the, 
new nation. 


FILMSTRIPS: Pivot of Asia (India 
and Pakistan), 56 frames, New York 
Times, Office of Educational Activities, 
229 W. 43 St., N. Y. 18. Historical de- 
velopment of the republics of India and 
Pakistan; the present conflict between 
the two countries and their economic 
and social problems. India, 60 frames, 
Informative Classroom Pictures Pub- 
lishers, 40 Ionia Ave., N. W., Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. Tour of India through 
photographs, drawings, map. 


Lapland 
Mar. 7 in Junior Scholastic 


BOOKS: Land of the Long Night, by 
Paul B. du Chaillu, $2.50 (Scribner, 
1899). Somi Builds a Church, by Rafa- 
ello Busoni (fiction), $2.50 (Viking, 
1943). The Lapps, by Bjorn Collinder, 
$3.75. (Princeton Univ. Press, 1950). 
Lapland Journey, by Halliday Suther- 
land, $3.00 (Dodd, 1938). The White 
Continent, by Thomas R. Henry, $3.75 
(Sloane, 1951). 

ARTICLES: “Our Footloose Corre- 
spondents; Swedish Lapland,” *y O. 
Meeker and O. Meeker, New Yorker, 
Nov. 18, 1950. “Lapps Are the Darn- 
dest People,” by T. H. Work, Saturday 
Evening Post, Aug. 27, 1949. “Lap- 
land’s Reindeer Roundup,” National 
Geographic Magazine, July 1949. 

FILMS: Eskimo Hunters, 20 min- 
utes, sale or rent, United World Films, 
1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29. How people 
exist in northern Alaskan regions. Life 
in Lapland, 16 minutes, sale or rent, 
Nu-Art Films, Inc., 145 W. 45 St., N. Y. 
19. Life of the Lapps mainly during the 
winter—their customs, schools, and 
meager economic existence. Wind from 
the West, 18 minutes, sale or rent, 
Films of the Nations, Inc., 55 W. 45 
St., N. Y. 19. Land of the Lapps. 


“Career Blueprint’”’ Series 
March 7-May 9 in Practical English 


Here are some addresses from which 
you can secure free or low-cost voca- 
tional information: 

Nursing: Write to Committee on Ca- 
reers in Nursing, American Nurses 
Assn., 2 Park Ave., New York City. 

Farming: Write to the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., for 
these free pamphlets: Getting Started 
in Farming, Farmer's Bulletin No. 1961, 
rev. Dec., 1945; Farm Opportunities, 
Prospects, Problems, Policies, rev. Sept., 
1946; Suggestions to Prospective Farm- 
ers and Sources of Information, Feb., 
1945. 
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Do Citizens and Education Mix? 


A Commentary on the Connecticut Report 


T a both 
and ideological pressures are put 
ting the American educational system 
under severe strains, it is important that 


time when inflationary 


the American people should understand 
the problems their schools are facing 
has unfortunately tended, 
much of the time in the past, to swing 
to another. It has 
left the schools severely 


The public 


from one extreme 
either 
as a problem too complex and remote 


ak me, 


from daily life and the special province 
of professional educators. Or, ignoring 
the proper relationship of public and 
expert in the formation of policy, it has 
attempted to dictate curricula and tech 
niques of education because “the tax 
payers own the schools.” 

It is one of the encouraging 
signs of the times, therefore, that on 
various levels, local, state, and national, 


most 


the citizen public has begun to pay in 
creased attention to its schools, and to 
organize for study and action 
programs on school needs. One of the 
prime motivating forces behind this 
better schools campaign is the National 
Citizers Commission for the Public 
Schools, headed by Roy E. Larsen, 
president of Time, Inc 

Parallel with it, and with the long 
time efforts of such professional edu 
cational groups as the U. S. Office of 
Education and the National Educa 
tion Association, many enlightened 
business men are taking a renewed in- 
terest in the schools. The Advertising 
Council, Inc., a private organization of 
leading advertising agencies, has con 
ducted a nation-wide campaign to ac- 
quaint the public with the facts about 
the schools. Millions of dollars worth of 
free advertising space and skilled ef- 
fort have been donated to this cause 
by advertising media and experts 

But little would come of the efforts 
of these national bodies if it were not 


serious 


tor spontaneous grass-roots interest and 
support at the local community level. 
In the past five years hundreds of citi- 
zens’ groups have been formed through 
out the United States to work on the 
problems of their own communities. 
Most of them sprang up without any 
outside impetus. Now, in various forms, 
they are beginning to band together for 
cooperative effort 

Outstanding as an object-lesson in 
this process of community awakening 
has been the work of the Governor's 
Fact-Finding Commission on Educa- 
tion, appointed in 1949 by Governor 
Chester Bowles of Connecticut. The 
Commission of five leading citizens 
from various portions of the state, in- 


cluding both men and women, with 
Norman Cousins, editor of the Satar- 
day Review of Literature, as Chairman, 
has recently issued its first report, “Do 
Citizens and Education Mix?”—a Com- 
munity Guide to School Study. Avail- 
able from the Commission's office in the 
State Capitol at Hartford for 50 cents, 
it is a 160-page document which all 
public-spirited citizens as well as pro- 
fessional educators will find worthy of 
prolonged study. 

“When educators community 
people plan together for the children 
who are their joint responsibility,” says 


and 


the Commission in its foreword, “two 
fears vanish. The first is educators’ fear 
of the community the second is 
community fear of educators. As school 
and community pool resources, school 
people discover that parents and other 
taxpayers are not revolutionists. They 
have no desire to throw out the win- 
dow the body of system and method 
that professional educators have worked 
over the years to create. Moreover, 
educafors discover that community peo 
ple have creative ideas too—ideas which 
can facilitate the operation of an educa- 
tional system by linking it more closely 
to community needs and interests.” 


THE STORY OF BROOKHAVEN 


The report is cast in the form of a 
narrative about a mythical composite 
community called Brookhaven. But it is 
not fiction. It is the distilled essence 
of factual reports and information from 
85 similar Connecticut communities, 
large and small, covering the entire 
state. All these 85 towns formed 
school-community study groups before 
or during the progress of the state com- 
mission's survey. All of them had faced, 
studied, and in varying degrees, solved 
problems as acute as those faced in the 
typical town of Brookhaven. 

Brookhaven 


country 


and 


was a combination of 
from a subur 
ban industrial community nearby, and 
wealthy It had been 
growing spottily for fifty years, and the 
nature of its varied communities had 
changed radically. In 1950 it found that 
its senior high school and two of its 
six elementary were 
overcrowded, that its population and 
its tax rate had increased 
since 1940, that 60 new 
would be needed by 1960 
How an intelligent farmer, goaded 
by the birth of his grandchild, felt the 
time had came for action and gathered 
around him his neighbors to consult 
with the Board of Education and the 


{ 


town, overflow 


summer estates 


MC hools seriously 


markedly 
classrooms 


Superintendent forms the plot of this 
absorbing story. The Brookhaven School 
Study Council (just like 85 others) was 
quickly organized, and with the expe- 
rience of other communities to draw on 
through state authorities, was able to 
avoid many mistakes and pitfalls. From 
its members’ own suggestions and votes 
it obtained the agenda for its study, 
and appointed active committees to 
analyze the following problems: 

1. Building needs; school facilities 
and equipment (including population 
trends). 

2. Curriculum, high school and ele 
mentary, in relation to life. 

3. School administration and finance 

4. Teaching personnel, supply, and 
salaries. 

5. “Health and recreation facilities in 
the schools and community. 

6. Guidance, including the problem 
of drop-outs before graduation. 

7. Transportation facilities and cost 
in relation to the school program. 

8. The influence of the community 
on the schools 


HOW THEY DID IT 


Volunteer visiting committees went 
over every school building in the town 
from cellar to attic and made careful 
notes of the condition of every room 
and piece of equipment in relation to 
its function and enrollment. Others 
visited neighboring communities to look 
into similar problems. Others conducted 
the first adequate school census of the 
whole community, with the aid of the 
high school civics class, which got a 
first-hand introduction to the problems 
of citizenship. Others made an exhaus 
tive survey of the teaching staff, its 
qualifications and its needs. The cur 
riculum and the guidance program 
came in for thoughtful overhauling from 
the standpoint of the life adjustment 
needs of all Brookhaven pupils. De 
tailed schedules and questionnaires for 
al] these and other phases are provided 
in the guide. 

It would be unfair to the readers of 
this “whodunit” to reveal the denoue 
ment of what happened to Brookhaven’s 
schools, when demonstrated schoo! 
needs and the hardpan of New Eng 
land Yankee economy clashed in final 
battle. But the real lesson of the Con 
necticut report, coached in a narrative 
that carries conviction from first to Mast 
is that average citizens can and will 
meet the challenge of all the commu 
nity’s children. As always, the busiest 
people were the best and most patri 
otic workers. And Connecticut schools 
are on the march toward higher stand 
ards because hundreds of parents like 
Ed Noyes, Bill Watson, Marg McAdoo, 
Bob Paterno, Pete Horosky, and their 
friends saw their civic duty and did it 
with a will K. M.G. 





